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WHAT HUMANE 


Be WORKERS ARE DOING 


There were many interesting papers given at 
the annual convention of the American Hu- 
mane Association held in Boston, November 
12, 13 and 14, and some of these papers can 
be had in leaflet form by addressing Dr. W. O. 
Stillman; Albany, eNews: tne. prestdent of aie 
association. Dr. Stillman’s address was “The 
Commercial Side of Philanthropy,” and a few 
extracts from that it would be 


Dies 


it will show 
worth while sending for the entire paper. 
Stillman said: 


“Let us recall the great law that what we 


sow, even so shall we reap. We hold that hu- 
mane education should be broad enough to 
reach all the fundamental relations of life and 
brighten and better them. It teaches that kind- 
ness, which is love, should be the cornerstone 
of character. 

“The losses which come from man’s lack of 
consideration for animal life are appalling. 
Economic ornithologists, paid State experts, 
tell us that the loss in cereal crops from man’s 
wanton destruction of birds which feed upon 
noxious insects, injurious to grain, amount to 
the enormous sum of over $800,000,000 each 
year. There are in the United States, accord- 
ing to the latest estimates, over 25,000,000 
horses and mules. Nearly all these beasts are 
cut short from five to ten years in the natural 
duration of their lives by man’s ignorance, 
cruelty and stupidity in his treatment of them. 
Humane education would easily cure most of 
these evils. An addition of five years to the life 
of each animal would mean an economic saving 
of over one thousand million dollars a year in a 
short time. There are over 190;000,000 cattle, 
sheep and swine in this country, and these are 
also suffering in proportion, partly from ignor- 
ance and largely from lack of humane educa- 
tion on the part of their owners. The estimates 


of our National Department of Agriculture | 


show that the annual loss in cattle and sheep, 
due to cruelty, in neglect and _ exposure, 
amounts to over $24,000,000, and the special in- 
vestigations of this association show that these 
fearful losses are, at times, wholly inadequately 
estimated. 


el 


“When we reflect that the descendants of one 
vicious and dissolute woman, Frau Jurke, 
whose history was made the subject of careful 
official investigation, cost the State in seventy- 
five years the estimated sum of $1,250,000, in 
the care of her offspring in succeeding genera- 
tions of vice and dependency, the State should 


realize that it would have been better to have - 


attempted to reform her, and in this way elim- 
inate her evil posterity. When we reflect that 
one murder case has cost a quarter of a million 
dollars, and that if the murderer had been prop- 
erly educated in his youth the crime would have 
been avoided, we see where the State owes a 
duty which should no longer be neglected. 
“We have heard a great deal about the hor- 
rors and losses of war. They are very great. 
But we have not heard much about the horrors 
and losses of peace, which are still greater and 
more constant. I would like to see an officer, 
at Washington, sitting in the President’s Cabi- 
net and accredited to the Department of Public 
Economics. It is a careful scrutiny and curtail- 
ment of losses which makes a commercial 
house prosperous. Why should a State neglect 
this obvious duty? . 
“Three-fourths of our savagery would cease 
by the honest application of the golden rule to 
all the relations of life. How hard it is for man 
to be only just and merciful! From age to age 
human society has been dominated, in the evo- 
lution of its life history, by communities. of 
thought and purpose which have been called 
“world forces.” Since the mere savage strug- 
gle for existence settled into organized social 
channels, militarism, theocracy, utilitarianism, 
luxury and vice, have in turn successfully ruled 
in the annals of nations. Benefits and evils 
have undoubtedly been derived from each. 
Fach age has left its trail of slime, and each its 
legacy of worth for the race. 7 
“Practical altruism has become one of the 
gréat forces of the world and one of the most 
potent in beneficial results. The anti-cruelty 
movement is only one of the component parts 
of this great moral awakening which is leading 
men forward to a greater destiny and a nobler 
realization of the possibilities of his better na- 
ture. 
“The anti-cruelty movement is neither capi- 
talistic nor eleemosynary. It is conducted 


neither for profit nor for charity. Its chief ob- 


ject is to change opinion—public opinion. It 
seeks to hasten the march of mankind, now for 
sO many centuries on its long and weary way, 
from barbarism to civilization, from savagery 
to gentleness.” 
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FOR YOUNGER 


READERS “ 


Christmas Song 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star, 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved unti! its light 
-Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

And His mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


So the bells for Christmas ring, 
So the little children sing. 


Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. 


A Good Story 


Away back in June, 1888, a story appeared 
in the Youth’s Companion, which appealed so 
strongly to me that I laid it away carefully, al- 
ways hoping and dreaming that I might some- 
time achieve the happiness of resting tired 
horses. I had forgotten that I had the story, 
but recently, in looking over some old clippings 
I had saved, I found it, and this seems to be a 
good time to reproduce it.The Editor. 


TWO WAYS. 

“There’s Petts, driving that lame horse again. 
It’s outrageous!” and Mr. Richmond jumped 
up from the breakfast table, and hurried to the 
window. | 

“Hullo!” he cried, and the sound of wheels 
stopped. “What -do you mean: by driving a 
horse in that condition? Can’t you see how 
lame he is?” 

ieee wiecaiesee it, said Petts, shortly. 

“Well, why do you do it then? It’s a clear 
Case ior tne. society for Prevention,” but here 
the wheels started up again, and Mr. Richmond 
turned from the window red and angry. 

“Vl report that fellow this very day,’ he 
said; and, accordingly, one of the first things he 
did after reaching his place of business, was to 
write a letter to the Society with the long name, 
setting forth in graphic language, the inhuman- 
ity of John Petts, and the sufferings of John 
Petts’ horse. After doing this, he felt a warm 


spot at his heart all day, and when he went 
home at night, he told his wife, across his boun- 
tiful dinner-table, that he did not count the day 
wholly lost, for he had done one good deed in 
it. 

About the time he was writing this letter, 
Judge Farnsworth, coming out of the post- 
office, with his hands full of letters, had his at- 
tention caught by a white horse limping pain- 
fully along; attached to him was a job wagon, 
which bore the legend, “John Petts, Light and 
Heavy Trucking. Furniture moved with care.” 

Judge Farnsworth had a heart in~ which 
mercy sometimes got the upper hands of jus- 
tice, and now it was stirred within him. Per- 
haps the driver of the white horse felt the 


jJudge’s stern look, for he glanced up suddenly, 


and met his eye. 

If that was John Petts, he hadn’t a bad face, 
but it was very much against him to drive such 
a horse, and when Judge Farnsworth reached 
his office, the first thing he did was to take 
down the directory, and run his finger down the 
pages, till he came to the name: 

“Petts, John, Truckman, h. 16 Dover Street.’ 

He wrote this in his note-book,. and then 
dropped the white horse completely out of his 
mind, and took up the papers of a great rail- 
road case and after that the contested will of a 
millionaire and after that a disputed water 
right, and so on, through the day. But when 
night came, and he set his face homeward, he 
went out of his way, and stopped at No. 16 
Dover street. 

“He’s at the barn, sir;’ said Mrs.. Petts, who 
answered his knock; “if you will step inside, I 
will call him.” 

“No,” said the judge, “I can do my errand 
just as well there,” for he intended to say some 
sharp-edged truths to John Petts; but what he 
saw when he reached the barn, made 
change his mind. 

He waited a minute or so, before going in, 
for even a lawyer doesn’t always know just 
what he wants to say, and while he stood there, 
he heard a great splashing and rubbing, and a 
rough but kind voice, saying, “Poor Dick!” 
“Easy!” “Now the other.” Stepping softly in- 
side, he saw John Petts, hot and tired, rubbing 


him 
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the lame legs of the white horse, up and down, 
up and down, with many soothing words and 
pats. It didn’t seem to help the white horse 
very much, for when his master backed him, he 
hobbled and cringed in a pitiful way. 

Then John Petts did a very strange thing. 
He laid his two arms on Dick’s dusty, white 
back, and his face in them. 

Judge Farnsworth stepped quietly out, and 
took a turn or two in the small yard; then went 
up to the barn door with considerable unneces- 
sary noise. 

John Petts was busy, measuring out some 
oats. 

“Ts your horse sick?” asked the judge, glanc- 
ing at the bottles and pails. 

“Lame;” said John Petts, gruffly. 

“Ts it anything serious?” 

Ee YeS tz j 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 


There was no mistaking the genuine interest 
and sympathy of the tone, and John Petts was 


in sore need of sympathy. 

~ltis the; payementsr-theyssay..slteabegan- to 
limp two weeks ago, and he keeps getting 
worse.” 

“Wouldn’t rest help it?” 

Iss’ posetso7 but it's pretthyaimiuchsthessame 
with horses as ’tis with folks; them that can 
have the rest) dont needut.and -them-thatenced 
it, ‘Can t shave 1h cat veavored Dickwalliecan, 
made short days, and let many a good job go, 
because it would be hard on him, but he keeps 
gettin’ worse. Just see how hot his knees are,” 
and the soft, white hand followed the rough, 
brown hand up and down the poor, stiff legs, 
while Dick looked at them with eyes full of 
troubled inquiry. 

“The doctor says if he could rest through 
the summer he might come out all right, but 
he’ can’t do that. I’m a poor man; I’ve only 
just got my team paid up for, and I can’t buy 
another horse and keep this one idle. And I 
can’t sell him to anybody who would buy a 
lame horse—just to use him up—you know how 
*twould be. If he don’t get well pretty soon, 
I don’t see any way but he’ll have’ to be killed.” 

There was a burst of grief from the manger, 
and a little boy rose up out of it, all tears and 


hayseed, and throwing his arms about Dick’s 
head, hugged it tightly to him. : 

“You shan’t kill Dick!’ he cried, in a passion 
of grief and anger, “my Dick shan’t be killed. 
He’s a good horsey, and I'll go away with him 
and hide him.” 

“Tt’s my little boy,’ said John Petts, brush- 
ing his rough hand across his own eyes. , “I'd 
forgotten he was there. The children think 
everything of Dick, and many’s the thing 
they’ve gone without the past weeks, so that 
Dick could be doctored.” 

The judge looked at his watch. 

“T must go now,” he said, “but I will tell you 
what I will do. I have a stout work horse at 
my place just outside the city, that’s really suf- 
fering for want of something to do, and if you. 
like, you can drive out in the morning, and just 
harness Chub into your wagon, and leave Dick 
till he gets well. 

“Yes, I mean it,” for John Petts @iogkedsin- 
credulous. “Dick shall have good care, and it 
will be a mercy to Chub to exercise him. Good- 
night!” and the judge was gone. 

The next day, when the agent for the Society 
with the long name succeeding in finding John 
Petts, and it was no easy matter, for John was 
making up for lost time, there did not seem 
to be anything to say to him, for the big, fat, 
lazy horse between the shafts, could, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be considered a suf- 
feren: 

But the agent was bound to know what had 
become of that lame horse, and aiter a few, 
kind questions, it came out how Dick had gone 
into the country for his health. 

“And I’m glad of it,” said the agent, “and I 
wish there were more Judge Farnsworth’s.” 

“So do. 1,’ said’ John} Petts peaeries 

While Mr. Richmond stood waiting for a 
horse-car to take him home to dinner that 
night, John Petts drove slowly by with a loaded 
wagon. 

“Hullo! said Mr. Richmond to himself, look- 
ing from the driver to the horse, and from the 
horse back to the driver, who favored him with 
such an unmistakable scowl that he was lost in 
angry amazement, and nearly missed his car. 

But he regained his spirits after dinner, and 
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told his wife that the Society had attended to 
that rascal, John Petts, and had probably taken 
his lame horse away from him; and they had 
been so prompt about it, he really believed he’d 
send them a check for twenty dollars in the 
morning, to encourage them. 

Taking it all round, I think there never was 
a case where everybody was so well suited. 

Judge Farnsworth laughed from sheer pleas- 


ure every time he saw the white horse browsing. 


about, and Dick himself thought he had reached 
the paradise for good horses when he felt under 
his poor sore feet the cool earth and soft grass, 
instead of the flinty city pavements. 

Mr. Richmond, ignorant as he was that his 
way of correcting an evil was not the best way, 
was gratified by the prompt notice of his com- 
plaint; and the Society was glad of the check. 
John Petts and his family were thankful from 
morning till night; and Chub—well, if Chub 
wasn't quite happy, he knew, for the first time, 
what it was to go to bed tired, and get up and 
relish his breakfast, which, after all, was really 
a very good thing for him.—Hester Stuart. 


A Weasel Story 

I have a true weasel story for you. Miss 
MacRae’s brother caught a weasel last Sunday 
near his home. He took it into the cellar and 
by night had it so tame it would come at his 
call, feed from his hand, and let him feed it. 
He was going out to the Berkshires at night, 
where his business is, and wished to take it 
-with him, so he fixed a nice little bed for it in 
a basket and put Mr. Weasel in. The animal 
stepped out, went over to his bed in the cellar, 
got some meat, put it in the basket, allowed 
himself to be put in again, covered and carried 
off without any fuss at all. Who wouldn’t have 
a weasel for a pet? PW: 


At no time and inno place does human nature 
seem so despicable, so entirely devoid of hon- 
est. chivalrous feeling as when reflected in the 
mirror of man’s treatment of the defenceless 
races. Tell me how a man treats a helpless 
animal and [| will tell you just how to measure 
his moral nature—his soul’s worth. Eire JS 


DON’T FORGET MY CHRISTMAS 


Under the Table 


It’s very hard to be polite, 
If you’re a cat. 
When other folks are up at table, 
Hating all they are able, 
You are down upon the mat 
If you’re a cat. 


You’re expected just to sit, 
If you’re a cat. 
Not to let them know you’re there 
By scratching at the chair, 
O'r a light, respectful pat, 
If you’re a cat, 


You are not to make a fuss, 
If you're a cat. 
Though there’s fish upon the plate, 
Youw’re expected just to wait, 
Wait politely on the mat, 
If you’re a cat. 
—Teachers’ Magazine. 


A Homesick Dog 


Chicago, Oct. 21—Left in Columbus, O., 


more than 300 miles away, on March 18 last, 


Trix Clark, pet dog and companion of May 
Clark, aged 16, of 235 North Clark street, 
turned up in Chicago and discovered his mis- 
tress. He thus made one of the most remark- 


able journeys by an animal on record and ac- 
complished the additional feat of singling out 


the family with whom he lived from .among 
more than 2,000,000 of people. 
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How the dog found the residence of his young 
mistress will always remain a mystery. When 
Miss Clark came out of a restaurant a day or 
two ago the dog was sitting wan and gaunt in 
front of her lodgings. At the sight of her he 
dashed forward, and before she realized what 
was happening he had both paws around her 
neck. To make sure of his identification, the 
dog was put through some of the paces he had 
learned as a pup. 

Miss Clark and her mother have been living 
Pre- 
viously they lived in several parts of the city. 
When they came away from Columbus he was 
left in care of a friend, but disappeared a few 
days later. For a time it was thought he had 
been stolen.—Chicago News. 


in their present quarters only three weeks. 


A Climbing Dog 

sativa dog climb a tree?” While on a walk 
on snowshoes in New Hampshire we tracked 
a porcupine to a balsam fir in which it had 
taken refuge. My Scottish terrier climbed the 


tree, pulling herself up from branch to branch - 


to a height of about seven feet, where a space 
of bare trunk separated her from the porcupine, 
which had watched her progress with evident 
alarm. The terrier made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to scale the smooth bark, and finally 
And of another 
This 


little dog and her mate, now dead, though en- 


jumped down into the snow. 
curious trait the same writer continues: 


thusiastic fire ‘worshippers at home, never sat 
near the bonfires built at luncheon or tea time 
on winter walks, but dug holes in the snow ata 
little distance, -in which they curled themselves 
up, after the manner of their primitive ances- 
tors.—Chicago News, 


If thou givest that which thou dost not want 
thou mayest benefit another, but O thou must 
sometimes give that which thou dost want if thou 
would’t benefit thyself.— Muriel Strode. 


Say not that this or that thing came to thwart 
you: it came only to test you.— Muriel Strode. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The report of Clarence M. Abbott on neglect 
of range sfock in the Northwest, which he gave 
at the annual convention of the American Hu- 
mane Association was that in 1905 the U. S. 


Department~ of estimated the 
deaths from exposure and neglect to be 25,000 
cattle and 214,000 sheep in Montana, and in the 
whole of the United States the loss was 2,687,- 
027 cattle and 2,498,767 sheep, more than half 
of them having died from exposure. Yet we 
often hear men and women discredit these true 
stories of the awful suffering of cattle and 
sheep, on the ground that it would not be good 
policy for men or companies to let their stock 
die of hunger, thirst and exposure. Whether it 
is good policy or not, and, of course, it is not, 
this is what is happening every year and will 
continue to happen until some stronger force is 
brought to bear on men or companies who are 
permitting this cruel suffering to go on and get- 
ting their own living out of the wretchedness of 
their fellow creatures. ; 

_Mr. Abbott drew a tragic picture of the con- 
ditions as he saw them in the spring of 1907, 
and emphasized his statements at the conven- 
tion by stereopticon pictures from photographs 
he took when travelling through this cattle 
In conclusion he adds: 


Agriculture 


country. 


Those who have careiully considered the cat- 
tle situation are of the opinion that this fright- 
ful loss can be stopped by proper management 
of the business. The numbers in the herds 
should be reduced and placed in large pastures 
surrounded by fences. Large quantities of na- 
tive hay can be cut and stacked quite readily. 
In localities where native grass does not grow 
to a height sufficient for cutting, hay should be 
purchased and fed. Herds may be sub-divided 
and placed in favorable situations on suitable 
ranges for the winter. where ample supplies of 
hay have been cut which can be used. There 
is a general trend toward this change in policy, 
but it should be hastened and brought to a con- 
clusion by the efforts of all Americans who love 
their country and its good name. What has 
been said in regard to the relief of cattle, ap- 
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plies also to the relief of sheep and horses. 
Here financial wisdom, as well as humanity, 
will eventually find that feeding is the wisest 
plan at all times of the year. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the suf- 
fering, particularly among the cattle in the 
range country of the Northwest, is frightful, 
beyond comprehension. The publication of 
these facts and of the photographs which I 
made on the spot should be sufficient evidence 
to the American people that conditions exist, 
in regard to range stock, which should not be 
tolerated, because of commercial as well as hu- 
manitarian reasons. It is manifest that these 
conditions should be reached and cured by an 
overwhelming public condemnation of their ab- 
horrent and callous cruelty. Federal laws can- 
not touch these purely State abuses and State 
laws cannot yet be enacted. because of local 
financial interests which would prevent their 
passage and enforcement. This great evil is 
doomed, however, both because of the econ- 
omic folly which it involves and because land is 
rapidly being taken up by settlers-for home- 
steads. A full public understanding of the sit- 
uation will certainly hasten the disappearance of 
these barbaric abuses, and that is the end which 
I have sought to accomplish by this report. 


Humane Miners Save Their Horses 

Six men were entombed in a flooded mine at 
Gorseinen, Glamorganshire, and were rescued 
after having a hair-breadth escape, the last 
three being up to their necks in water before 
they were brought to bank in an improvised 
cage. Previous to seeking their own safety, so 
reports the Midland Evening News, they took 
the only horse they had underground with them 
to a small opening at- the end of the level im- 
mediately opposite the main shaft, this being 
the highest portion of the workings, and de- 
posited close by about ten bushels of grain and 
chaff, all the food they could find. The natural 


supposition was that the horse would never. 


come out alive, for, if it were not overwhelmed 
by the rising waters, it was believed it would, 
as is usual with animals left alone underground, 
make for the pit bottom, and be drowned in the 
attempt. Seventeen days later the pit was 
pumped out, and the explorers, on going 
through the workings, were astonished to find 
the horse, not only alive, but manifesting the 


little 


liveliest satisfaction at the sight once more of 
human beings. 


A man came to the League asking for two 
cats. Upon making the usual careful inquiries 
it appeared that he wanted them to shut up in 
his cellar to catch rats. No one was expected 
to feed them as “there were rats enough for 
their food.” It is needless to add that the man 
did not get the cats, and departed in a state of 
ofeate indignation. ~~ Yet there, ares men and 
women who think they are humane, who would 
rather give dogs and cats to anybody rather 
than to have them killed, and who criticize us 
severely because we think otherwise. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
% OF HUMANE WORK % 


One of Many. A True Story 

A year ago, in the December number of this 
paper, there was a little story written by the 
editor, entitled “Old Jessie’s Christmas.” In 
this number I have been asked to write a true 
story of a horse who has been named Jesse, 
in memory of that story, which is now in leaf- 
let form. 

The 11th of September I received a letter 
from a member of the Animal Rescue League 
who lives about twelve miles from the city, in 
which she told me of a horse she saw frequently 
about the country town where she lives, pain- 
fully toiling over the road, always urged by a 
whip, while his distressed breathing could be 
heard a long distance off. Evidently he was 
ill-treated, half-starved, old and badly afflicted 
with the heaves.’ The kind-hearted woman, 
whom we will call Mrs. Kelton, made enquiries 
about him and found that he was owned by a 
man who let him out by the day or week with- 
out any regard to the work he was expected to 
do. When night came he was turned out in a 
field to get his supper from scanty pasturage, 
or, if put under shelter, the shelter was but 
protection from the cold or stormy 
weather, being a wretched old building full of 
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cracks, through which the winds and rain came 
in upon the unfortunate animals stabled there. 

The fall rains began to chill the air and on 
windy and stormy nights, Mrs. Kelton lay 
awake thinking of the drooping, pathetic old 
horse that she had watched as he passed her 
house, wheezing painfully as he was hurried 
along by the cruel whip. Doubtless many 
horses were as badly off as he, but this one suf- 
ferer was close at hand and she felt as if she 
had a duty pressing upon her—the duty of res- 
cuing him from his misery. The question was 
how to-do it. 

Mrs. Kelton was not blessed with a super- 
abundance of this world’s goods. She was rich 
in love and in sympathy for every suffering 
creature, but not rich in cash, yet she was not 
the woman to shut her eyes to the call of duty, 
and acting upon Emerson’s grand and inspiring 
motto, “Is that necessary? That shall be. This 
is the only iaw of success,” she decided to buy 
the horse. 

Encouraged by a kind friend to whom she 
‘made an appeal she found the owner of the 
horse and made him an offer. The man had 
just decided to put him in auction and consent- 
ed to sell him. 

Then Mrs. Kelton wrote to the League and 
told the story of the horse. She said she would 
buy him, but she begged most earnestly to have 
him taken to Pine Ridge, the Animal Rescue 
League Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, 
as she could not bear to haveshim killed, and 
could not afford to board him. | 
lame and could be driven there, taking the 
journey slowly. He had been working every 
day and all day, often drawing a heavy cart, 
so the journey to Dedham with no load would 
be easy for him compared to what he had been 


doing. It did not seem possible to refuse Mrs. 
Kelton’s request and an agent from the League 


was sent to take the horse from hard work and 
hunger, from the dilapitated shed, and from 
heedless drivers, boys and men, who have no 
mercy on old age and infirmity, but will urge 
a horse on until he falls dead. 

It had taken some time to bring’ the plans for 
purchasing the horse to completion, and it was 
net until the first of October that the great 


3) 


He was not 


change in Jesse’s hard life was brought about. 
One day, early in October, there might have 
been seen a slim, alert-looking young man get- 
ting out of the train at the station, carrying a 
horse blanket and a bridle on his arm. He was 
met by an eager woman, and the two walked 
away together. An hour later the same young 
man was seen walking through the town out 
onto the country road on his way to Dedham, 
leading a thin, sorry-looking black horse, whose 
only burden was a blanket thrown over his 
back. 


O LD JESSE 


Jesse reached Pine Ridge comfortably and 
was eager for his supper. He had to. be fed 
cautiously at first, for long habit of hunger had 
made him greedy for food. He wished to eat 
continually, and it was found that he would 
eat his bed of straw during the night, so dry 
leaves were substituted, but his one idea being 
to eat he even devoured some of the leaves, in 
spite of a generous ration of grain, plenty of 
good hay, and good pasturage during the day. 
Then the leaves were given up and” Jens was 
given a bed of fine shavings. 

Another instance showed what hardships 
Jesse had endured. The caretaker, who slept 
in a snug little barn chamber, always looked at 
tke horse the last thing before retiring to his 
room at night, and noticed that Jesse did not 
lie down, but slept leaning heavily against the 
side of his comfortable box stall. He did not 
venture to lie down, evidently not having been 
accustomed to a stall wide enough to lie down 
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in. But one night soon after he entered the 
‘Home, a sound as of a horse falling, was heard, 
and the caretaker, suddenly awakened from 
sleep, hastened down to the lower floor to see 
what the trouble was. It was Jesse, who, lean- 
ing heavily against the side of his. stall, had 
slept so soundly he had fallen on the floor, 
where he was lying on his side, not attempting 
to get up. Seeing that he was lying quietly and 
comfortably there, the caretaker left him, and 
since that night Jesse has gone through some- 
thing the same performance every night, first 
leaning against the stall, then carefully sliding 
down on to his knees, and stretching himself out 
flat in luxurious rest such as he probably has 
not enjoyed before for years. 

_ There is nothing exciting to tell about Jesse. 
He is still in the League’s Home of Rest, the 
most quiet member of the little family. 

Baby, the big, clumsy horse with knees so 
sprung he seems always on the verge of kneel- 
ing down, and with all his joints stiffened with 
age and life-long hard work, calls vigorously to 
Nellie, the bay mare, for whom he has formed 
a strong attachment, and whinnies a loud pro- 
test when she leaves the paddock for a short 
trip into Dedham village. Baby bites the other 
horses that approach Nellie, and he is greedy 
of notice from strangers, being always expec- 
tant of lumps of sugar. 

A poor, blind horse with bad legs that came 
from Weymouth Landing, bought by a warm- 
hearted member of the League, who, like Mrs. 
Kelton, earnestly begged for him a period of 
rest and comfort, sometimes kicks at the other 
horses when they approach too near him. 

Nellie gambols and coquettes around the 
paddock in blissful forgetfulness of her lame 
ankle; and stirs up feelings of jealous spite be- 
tween Baby and Dick, the cab horse, who is 
taking a short vacation, but Jesse appears to 
have but one idea in his head, which is to eat 
while the chance is given him, for he apparently 
lives in a state of dread that any day the sum- 
mons will come and he may be returned to 
starvation and hard work, with blows; so he 
attends strictly to business and eats and sleeps, 
and when he takes his turn to go to the village 
he starts out reluctantly but returns joyfully. 


ing but the utmost misery! 
could take them all from their hard lives and 


We hope and believe that Jesse will never 
know trouble again, but will get a little return 
in this life for his patient years of labor, but 
alas, for the many, many horses that suffer and 
die in man’s service, their last days being noth- 
Would that we 


comfort them for awhile, then give them a mer- 


-ciful release from this world where so little 
compassion is shown man’s faithful helper, the 


horse. 
We cannot close this brief record of Jesse 


without saying a word about his purchaser. 


Her gratitude has been very touching, as one 
may judge by these extracts from letters which 
she has sent. 

In her first letter she wrote: “I am trying to 
help a poor horse. The owner has let him out 
to a man who is half-starving him and putting 
him on work he is not able to do. He is quite 
old and has a touch of the heaves. Ii he was 


in good hands and fed well he might do light 
work for several years yet, for the owner says 


he is faithful and willing, and he is going to 
sell him. I have tried to get someone around 
here to take him but cannot. I thought if he 
could be bought for ten or twenty dollars I 
could help pay for him from time to time as I 
could get a dollar, but I have no one to help 
me and the owner is going to fix him up and 
put him in auction. J wish the poor creature 
could be saved. It makes me feel sad night 
and day.” 

After the horse was purchased and taken to 
the Home, Mrs. Kelton writes: “It is impos- 
sible for me to express my feelings in words of 
gratitude, but shall simply try to work them 
out. I know you will be glad to hear that I 
have started a complaint about the old build- 
ing where the horses are kept which is open to 
the weather and unfit for use. The. fact that 
you have taken Jesse into your Home of Rest 
for Horses is a pleasure that will last me 
through life. It will take me a long, long while 
to repay you for this, but I have my whole life, 
whether long or short, and shall do the best 
Old Jesse will be something for 
I remember one day 


that I can. 
me to love and work for. 
when I was almost worn out with my weight 
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of care and sorrow I was out under the trees 
and looked up and for the first time saw old 
Jesse. He was looking straight at me with 
such a wistful look in his eyes and I felt how 
much he, too, needed comfort and help. = I 
found out about him, and then understood how, 
perhaps, he might have been drawn to me ing 


im 


fe 


that language without words. It is a very great 
comfort to me now when I think that old ands; 


little money for a Christmas gift to be given ing 
the name of old Jesse.” ny 

I have written this true record of Jesse has-l' 
tily, but I hope it will touch some heart anc. 
that not only old Jesse, but Nellie, Baby, the 
tired cab horse, the poor teamster’s blind horse. | 
who was brought with such a bad leg that weg 
are going to buy him and so save him from any 
more labor, our dear little Fannie B., the five- 
months-old filly, and other horses we have un-@ 
der our care,-and are expecting to make room 


Ate: 


Christmas'-season. 


A Cruel Amusement 


We deliberately break the heart of every 
menagerie animal we capture, for we break its 
spirit in that we set about to thwart the very 
strongest yearning of his wild, roving nature. 

Every instinct of his powerful being we set at 
cross-purposes—creating an unceasing discord 
within him, cruel.in the extreme. We. perpe- 
trate this inhumanity towards him for our own 
most selfish ends—devised by cunning, prompt- 
ed by selfishness and greed, contrary to every 
religious and ethical principle by which asa 
Christian people we are supposed to be gov- 
erned—imposing upon him a fate from which 
we would ourselves shrink with dread and hor- 
ror, for the cry of every human heart and every 
dumb one is for freedom, for individuality, for 
liberty. Let us have stuffed specimens—not 
these pitiful, languishing prisoners, whose pres- 
ence is a perpetual reproach to everyone who 
encourages their pity-stirring existence. 


Oe (G4 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES. 


BOBS, THE WATCH DOG AT PINE RIDGE 


Ou,-Thanksgiving Day- the League fed 32 
dogs, 38 cats, 6 horses, 1 colt. All these ani- 
mals received two good, hearty meals. Forty 
pounds of meat, twenty to thirty pounds of 
bread, and a number of good-sized bones for 
the large dogs were required to feed this army, 
besides the oats, corn, shorts and hay used at 
Pine Ridge in the League’s Home of Rest for 
Horses. We are receiving an unusual number 
of animals for this time of the year and the 
quéstion of feeding so many hungry mouths 
is a serious one. | 


We shall be glad of any sort or kind of do- 
nations for Christmas. We can turn checks 
into food: for the animals, or we can buy as 


many suffering old horses as funds are pro- 


vided for. 
We can use old clothing for poor children. 
Some of the children near our League are 
wearing clothing now that they got on our 
Christmas tree last year. We can use books, 
toys, games, candy, cake, fruit, all to good ad- 
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vantage. We would be glad of second-hand 
working harness, blankets for horses, warm 
overcoats for cab-drivers who cannot afford to 
buy them. Livery coats that have been used 
are useful. We have all sorts of calls upon 
our sympathies in this work and like to respond 
as well as we can to all, whether the needy 
ones are man or his four-footed friends. 


We wish all our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. We thank you for 
continuing your interest in this little magazine 
and ask you to help the cause of humane educa- 
tion and the work of the Animal Rescue League 
by getting a new subscriber to Our Fourfooted 
Friends. If every subscriber would get even one 
new subscriber, it would help us greatly. Or if 
those who can afford to do so would send the 
magazine as a Christmas gift to a school teacher, 
or a library, or a friend, the gift would be twice 
blessed. 


The Fair 


The annual fair for the benefit of the League 
was held December 2 and 3 in Copley Hall. 
The framework over the tables was decorated 
with white crepe paper sprinkled over with 
holly berries, and the corners of the frame were 
filled with laurel and red berries. There were 
so many attractive features that it would not 
be possible to give them all the praise they 
merit. The platform was devoted to home- 
made candies, preserves, and a soda counter 
where college ices were served. The cafe was 
crowded at the lunch and tea hours and re- 
Pewecwenuch praise. The $200 doll drew a 
crowd of visitors. All the shares were sold by 
noon of the first day, and a number of appli- 
Cants for a chance .had to be refused. This 
doll could easily have earned for the League 
twice $200. Mrs. Mixter drew the doll and al- 
lowed it to be on exhibition at ten cents a 
ticket until the fair closed. 

The flower table was a most attractive feat- 
ure of the fair and was well patronized. 

Mrs. Prentiss Manning, a pupil of Cheiro, 
and a wonderfully skilful palmist, gave her ser- 
vices each afternoon to the League as a scien- 


tific palm reader, and every moment of her time 
was filled. Women who went in this booth to 
scoff came out exclaiming in wonder. 


JACK, WHO COLLECTED MONEY FOR THE LEAGUE AT 
THE FAIR 


A noteworthy feature of the fair this year 
was the exhibition of League dogs in the small 
hall on Tuesday afternoon. Twenty-one dogs 
from our kennels were on the benches, and each 
dog had a typewritten history and a donation 
box. The dogs ranged from ‘a toy fox terrier 
to Jack, the big St. Bernard, who was brought 
to the League after midnight about a fortnight 
before, and who carried donation boxes around 
the hall and collected over $35. Among the dogs 
on exhibition was a bull terrier, a survivor of 
the wrecked steamer Larchmont. Over 350 peo- 
ple went in to see the dogs and the total receipts 
were $113. The benching was provided free of 
charge by Messrs. Potter & Wrightington, who 
also donated a liberal supply of their Old Grist 
Mill Dog Bread. The ambulance for conveying 
the dogs to and from the fair was placed at our 
disposal by the courtesy of Dr. S. F. Wadsworth 
of the Commonwealth Hospital for Animals. 


A contribution to our fair had the following 
written on a slip of paper and pinned on to the 
article, which was a knitted crib spread, and an 
exquisite piece of work: 

“This. spread was knit expressly for the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Fair and has been six months 
It should sell for at least five dol- 
lars, and as much more as possible. It is both 


in making. 


durable and > sanitary.” 
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The spread was sold in shares and brought 
$20.00, and I understand changed hands again, 
some one offering to .pay ten dollars more into 
the fair for the sake of possessing such a beau- 
tiful piece of work. 

So many packages were received during the 
few days preceding the fair we cannot remem- 
ber who ‘sent this gift, though we remember 
sending a note of thanks, and we now hope to 
get word of the giver’s name through this means. 
Will the “knitter” reply to this, if she sees it? 


At present the returns from the fair stand at 
about $3,800. This does not include the sale of 
left-over articles which is now going on at the 
League and from which we hope to realize at 
least S150. 


We have a number of books for sale and will 
mail them to any address. Among them are A 
Horse’s Tale and A Dog’s Tale, each by Mark 
Twain, containing his autograph; The Bar Sin- 
ister by Richard Harding Davis, containing his 
autograph, a remarkable dog story; Beautiful 
Joe’s Paradise by Marshall Saunders; Friend- 
ship’s Offering, The Story of B. W. and Nicol- 
ette, by A, E. F.; Trixy, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; The Independence Day Horror at 
Killsbury, by A. C. Coolidge, and a Tennyson 
Calendar, compiled by Anna Harris Smith. 


League Letters é 

I take great pleasure in sending a picture as 
asked for of Dick and his master. My little 
girl wrote to the League about him some time 
ago, and I left it at the desk in the office. 

Dick was a dog that Mrs. Page of the 
Langham Hotel brought in when we were look- 
ing for a dog for my little son. 

I cannot begin to describe the affection the 
whole neighborhood has for Dick, it almost 
equals our own. My little girl’s story will tell 
you of his devotion. Last week he did some- 
thing new. I brought home a stray puppy and 
put him down in the kitchen where we had a 
kitten that Dick is very fond of. He watched 
the puppy prancing about the kitten for a few 
minutes then when he thought the kitten was 
being worried he jumped right between them 


and then pushed the puppy away with his nose, 


so you see how gentle and kind he is. 
Edith Webster. 


Magnolia, Mass. 

I send you a true dog story. It must be true, 
for the lady who told me knows the dog, who 
belongs to her niece. 

This dog, whom I will call Fido, seems to 
have a sense of time. He thinks when it is ten 
o’clock at night, that the hour has arrived for 
both work and play to come to an end. He has 
been known to draw in his claws in coming down 
stairs at that hour in order, apparently, to walk 
softly, not making the usual tapping sound on 
the steps of the staircase. ) 

“One evening a gentleman was calling on 
Fido’s mistress. Ten o’clock arrived—that 
magic hour—but still the visitor remained. 
Fido went and picked up the gentleman’s 
glove, and bringing it, offered it to him. This 
hint not being taken, he brought in his mouth 
the visitor’s hat and offered him that. This 
time the visitor went. bwE SG} 


During the month of November the League 
received 185 dogs, 824 cats; 7 horses were pur- 
chased and put to death. Seven others were 
cared for at Pine Ridge, our Home of Rest in 
Dedham. 


The fittest and most practicable place for the 
conquest of anger, selfishness, impatience, is a 
man’s own home. Be a saint there: it does not 
matter so much what you are elsewhere.—Mo- 
zoomdar. 


A useful little book for discriminating owners 
of small pets is Spratt’s Dog Culture with Chap- 
ters on Cats, published by Spratts’ Patent 
(American) Limited, Newark, N. J. The sug- 
gestions with regard to the general manage- 
ment of dogs,—kennels, exercise, feeding, ete.— 
are particularly good. A list of publications re- 
lating to dogs, poultry and game, and cats and 
pet stock, is included. Copies of this little book 
may be had gratuitously by application to the 
publishers. 


Our Fourfooted Friends pS: 


Many interesting letters are received every 
week by the president of the League. This one, 
coming so great a distance and from a boy, is 
very encouraging: 


“Toronto, Ont. 


“My Dear Friends:—I have read the Ameri- 
can Boy’s paper and I saw a piece your boys 
put in. It was very interesting, and I would 
like to join the Rescue League and be in along 
with you. Although I am in Toronto I can do 
good things just the same as your boys. Today 
on my way to school I let an old dog that was 
nearly frozen into its home and rung the bell, 
and a lady came to the door, and I told her 
that her dog was cold, so she let him in. I can 
do things like that all the time, because I am 
fond of animals, and many a. time I have fed 
starving dogs and cats. I am fourteen and go 
to school and am in the senior third and Christ- 
mas | will be in the fourth book. If you have 
pins to wear I would be proud to have one 
and help the animals. Write soon because I 
can write to you and put down my deeds of 
kindness in a book, then when I write tell them 
to you. If there are no pins write my name in 
your League book.” 


Of course, the above letter was promptly re- 
plied to and soon another letter came, saying: 


“I received you welcome letter and was very 
pleased, indeed, to get it elalso wot the: pin 
the same day and put it right on my coat and 
was proud to wear it. I went round showing 
it to everyone I knew. Last night I spoke to 
a man who had a skinny horse, but all he said 
Wee. Efe is fatter than you. “On the way to 
school I let another dog into his home. I[ am 
trying to get others to join, but it seems as if 
iieye cont want to. One lady said: ‘I am not 
interested in animals.’ It is a pretty place you 
have over in Boston. 
papa the circular and they said it was a fine 
institution, indeed. I am after a poor dog, but 
cannot catch him yet. When I do I shall take 
him to my father’s stable and keep him till I 
get a good owner for him. I thank you for 
all the papers and books you sent me, for there 
is a great lot of good news in them. I have 
read quite a few of them. I intend to do my 
very best for the animals and birds and every- 
thing I can see. I think I have told you all the 


Il showed mamma and 


news and will now close. Hoping all the horses, 
dogs and cats are well, and all the members 
and yourself, | remain your sincere friend, 


“Herbert Francis Rooney.” 


Cradle Hymn 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 
The stars in the bright sky looked down where He 
lay— ; 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 
But little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes. 
I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
Martin Luther. 


Just for One Day 


If I could live to God for just one day, 
One blessed day, from rosy dawn of light 
Till purple twilight deepened into night,— 
A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 

Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility, 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 

No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway,— 
I think, in that one day would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand 
That never, never more could hold me bound 
This shrivelling husk of self that wraps me 

round. 
So might I henceforth live to God alway. 


Susan H. Gatmmons. 


There is a lover of cats and dogs in Boston 
who tells us that after experimenting he is abso- 


lutely confident that mange and flesh sores on 
all animals can be healed by that liquid X-Zalia. 


He mentioned one case especially, where he 
cured his pet of the mange with X-Zalia when 


he feared that the dog would have to be put out 


of the way. A few druggists keep this Veteri- 
nary X-Zalia, but the best way to obtain it is 
to send $1.00 to X-Zalia Corp’n., 55-57 Battery- 
march street, Boston, and they will ship it to 
you promptly.—Advt. 
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WE SELL 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package. .20; doz. $ 2.30 
10-lb. sacks PA Bae rite) 

100-lb. wt batawene 5.00 

Fish Dog Bread — 10-lb. sacks . . . «© .60 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton . . . . . .O9 
ae lpr ats son ie Aoth, os fee eee 

LOD ee : 8 


-LOs case.olnz deere 9 
.85; package, .08 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters, 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO.. 


Washington and Essex Streets, 


BOSTON 


Cat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., 


A FREE CLINIG or sc soos 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


GUSTAVUS. JD ESSEIgEiS 


Successor to J.C. WHITH 


Artists’ Materials 


Kindergarten Goods, Etc. 
Choice Lines of Holiday Novelties for the Children 


CHRISTMAS GOODS, CALENDARS, 
BOOKLETS, ETC. 


19 Bromfield Street, + BOSTON 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Price 10, cents ‘Ga@Haaiana 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 


LOOK FOR AUSTIN on EVERY CAKE For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 


Manufactured by 


vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


Boston, Mass. The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 
The Boston Pet Stock Co. CHARLES LIFFLER 
W. N. KIMBALL DR. C. F. SULLIVAN Insurance of All Kinds 
DOGS, PET STOCK AND PIGEONS sees at 7 
QF ALL KINDS 
DOGS TREATED FOR ALL DISEASES 116 Milk St. {140 Columbus Av. 
The Famous TRIMIOUNT REMEDIES BOSTON 
36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 
so ©.© 6 P.M. DAILY. 
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ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE H 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS FALUABLE TO THOSE. HAVING 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


| tee Lets! 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the ECGCYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By “‘ Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 

Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. : 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’”’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘School of the Woods’’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summier, autumn and winter. 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J: LONG 


A Little Brother to the Bear 

The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which aiipeaeaele in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


The bock is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 


OLD Grist MILL 


FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 


AND IS 


THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOCS . 


= 


SOMETHING NEW! 
OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fer sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


SPRATT'S PATENT 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog. in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 

Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows. of Canada, 

America, Great Britain, France, Germany, ¢ etc. 

They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, ‘Game, 
Birds, Fish — . 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “ DOG CULTURE, ” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding; kenneling and 
pee management of dogs, also a on cats | 


tion. 


SPRATT’S P ATENT Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio 


i L a] St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. 
( m.) td. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can 


